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to objection are withdrawn, the Solicitor-general will be
content that the defendant be not sentenced to imprison-
ment. He thinks that the taxed costs of the prosecution
should be paid, and will leave the amount of fine (if any)
to the judge, not pressing for a heavy one if the defendant
is a man of small means." This communication gave a new
aspect to the case. The question was no longer one of three
of Zola's works; all of them might have to be withdrawn.
Private testimony respecting the narrow puritanism animat-
ing the authorities at that moment indicated that they
would show no fairness in considering the matter of other
books by Zola, at least in the form of translations; for it is
a fact that while Vizetelly's expurgated English versions
were being prosecuted, the French volumes still entered the
country and were freely sold there and circulated by libra-
ries ! Thus all who knew French were privileged to read
Zola verbatim, whereas those who did not know that lan-
guage were not allowed to peruse expurgated renderings of
his books. Under the circumstances set forth above, Vize-
telly finally resolved to contest the case ; but, unfortunately,
the inquiries instituted on his behalf had made his hesita-
tion known to the prosecution and inclined it therefore to
vigorous courses.

The trial took place on October 31, 1888, at the Old Bai-
ley, before the Eecorder, Sir Thomas Chambers, whose literary
bent may be indicated in a few words: his favourite poet was
Hannah More. The jury appeared to be of the usual petty-
trading class. The prosecution was conducted by the
Solicitor-general, then Sir Edward Clarke, who had already
made a considerable reputation by certain cross-examinations,
and who at a subsequent period defended the unhappyave been very different, forurity, the
